not fall into peril who peril shuns/ And though it
rnav seem that you are secure in a place, yet shall
you be always upon your guard; that is to say, be
not negligent either before your greatest enemy or
your least. Seneca says: 'A man that is well advised
dreads his weakest foe/ Ovid says that the little
weasel may kill the great bull and the wild hart.
And the Book says that a little thorn may sorely prick
a great king; and that a hound will hold the wild
boar. But, nevertheless, I do not say that you are
to be so cowardly as to be afraid where there is no
just cause for fear. It is said in a book that some
folk have a great wish to deceive, who yet fear de-
ception. But you shall fear poisoning, and withhold
yourself from the company of scoffers. For the Book
says that with the scoffer one should have no fellow-
ship, and should avoid his words as venom.

"Now, as to the second point, wherein your wise
councillors have advised you to provision and garri-
son your house, I would know how you understand
their words, and what is your opinion of them."

Melibeus answered and said: "Verily, I understand
them in this wise: that I am to equip my house with
towers, such as castles have, and other such build-
ings, and with armour and with artilleries; by means
of which I may keep my house and may so defend
and keep my person that my enemies will not dare
to approach me.'*

To this judgment Prudence then replied: "The
garrisoning, provisioning, and equipping of high
towers is sometimes but the pandering to pride. And
it sometimes happens that even when men build
high towers and great fortresses, at much cost and
with untold labour, when they are completed they
are not worth a straw, unless they be defended by
true friends, who are both old and wise. And under-
stand well that the greatest and strongest garrison a
powerful man may have, as well to defend his par-
son as his property, is the love of his vassals and his